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be observed with comfort at close quarters, have suggested that
all sources used in this way should be so screened that their
brightness does not exceed this value. Curiously enough, the
average intrinsic brilliancy of the sky is about the same. Now,
under average climatic conditions the white sky is about the
most brilliant surface which is seen constantly, and presumably
our eyes have developed to this limit. This, therefore, suggests
another reasonable ground for fixing the minimum permissible
intrinsic brilliancy near 2 to 3 c.p. per square inch.
It does not seem a very difficult matter to keep the intrinsic
brilliancy of sources exposed in the direct range of vision down
to this value. The brightness of an opal shade completely
screening an electric glow-lamp, for example, will usually be
found to be in the neighbourhood of 0*1 to 0*5 c.p. per square
inch only. Some writers have suggested that 2 to 3 c.p. per square
inch is still excessive, and that in small rooms a limit of 01 c.p.
per square inch is really necessary.
But it is quite clear that caution is needed in imposing
limits of this kind. Conditions which are offensive and glaring
to some eyes are apparently not so to others. We must also
bear in mind the effect of adaptation of the eye. Even a
lighted match will appear glaring to a person suddenly waking
in the night. Again, a lamp which would seem insufferably
bright at one's elbow may be quite inoffensive when it is
hung near the ceiling of a large room. The nature of the
background to the bright source is important. An unscreened
filament, seen against a dark wall or curtain, seems distinctly
more trying than when its background consists of a white
diffusing material.
In the case of lamps placed at one's elbow it is usually
advisable to use an opaque shade, which throws as much light
as possible on the object illuminated, but completely conceals
the source itself from the eye. But in many cases, particularly
in a large room where the lamps are hung high up near the ceil-
ing, the exposure of the mantle or filament occasions much less
inconvenience; the brow shades the eye from the direct rays
of light, just as it protects them from the sun. It should,
however, be remembered that in most cases the use of a reflector
is economical, quite apart from its function of screening the
illurninant from the eye, because it serves to direct most of the
light downwards, where it is chiefly needed.
One  of the  most  definite  series  of rules  drafted for the